Introduction

kind never posed in polite society; they would be regarded
there as a tiresome impertinence. In something the same
manner, the maturer Eliot was wary of his eagerness to
use his new-found talent in drama to express his poetic
and religious imagination. If it was to be heard in the roar
of London's secular entertainment, it must wear the
uniform of its time and seem secular too; otherwise it
might be greeted with the same irritated incomprehension
and distaste which Prufrock feared to meet with in his
lady-love. The play opened at the Westminster Theatre on
the twenty-first of March, 1939, six months before England
declared war on Hitler's Germany. A hard time for any
play to get a careful hearing.

2. SOME ROOT IDEAS

Almost every work of Eliot's seems to have its root in, or
to have evolved from, some earlier work of his; and this is
easily demonstrable, so consistent in direction and inten-
sity has been his vision. The Family Reunion is full of ideas
he had been living with and expanding for more than
twenty years. They are embedded in the plot-line of the
play, and it will help, in discussing it, if we begin by out-
lining the more important of them.

Chief among them is Eliot's intensifying sense of the
spiritual suffocation and death in between-the-wars
England and Europe. The feeling began in him before the
first world war was over; Prufrock tells us of the intellect-
ual women in the circles he frequents who 'come and go,
talking of Michelangelo5; they are larded with culture, but
spiritually extinct. It is they and their like who stifle the
urgent questions he longs to ask; he is awakened by their
voices from his dream, and he is drowned in them, suffo-
cated. Prufrock was published in 1917.

The Waste Land (1922) tells the same story on a larger
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